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confusion. He seems to discern but not consistently to employ the 
distinction between the legal and the political sovereign. And he places 
the subjective motives above the definite formulation of the act of will 
in the conception of a legally sovereign act. An act of Parliament is 
made neither more nor less the expression of sovereign will, by the 
fact that fear of disorder influenced its form. An edict of Louis XV 
was none the less a sovereign law because framed under the influence 
of the Pompadour. In determining the law of a given country, such 
considerations are out of place : in determining the constitution, they 
have to be regarded. This distinction the author does not closely 
make. 

Professor Sidgwick's work, taken as a whole, fulfils the primary pur- 
pose which he announces as embodied in it, namely, " to set forth in a 
systematic manner the general notions and principles which we use in 
ordinary political reasonings." It is a useful repository of what politi- 
cal science has achieved ; but it adds nothing of consequence to the 
aggregate of these achievements. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

History of the Great Civil War. By Samuel R. Gardiner. 
Volume III : 1 647-1 649. London and New York, Longmans, Green 
&Co., 1891. — 678 pp. 

In the earlier volumes of his masterly work Mr. Gardiner has traced 
in all its details the history of the process by which the breach between 
the English crown and the English nation developed till it resulted in 
civil war. He has now completed the history of the war itself and 
brought the narrative down to the execution of Charles I. It is a diffi- 
cult period to treat, not only on account of the complexity of the subject, 
but because its characters and events have scarcely yet passed beyond 
the realm of partisan controversy. Mr. Gardiner is, in the proper 
sense of the term, the first English historian of the epoch. He is 
the first Englishman who has brought to the study of the subject the 
patience, the thoroughness and the impartiality which are requisite to the 
proper treatment of any period of history, especially one so important 
as this. The same breadth of sympathy, the same exhaustiveness of re- 
search and care in the use of authorities is maintained throughout. Yet 
it has seemed to the reviewer that in the volumes on the Civil War 
the distinguished author has not shown so complete a mastery of the 
subject as in the earlier portions of the work. Repeated perusals, es- 
pecially of the last volume, have failed to leave upon the mind so clear 
a picture of Cromwell and of Charles, in the later months of his life, as 
were obtained of Bacon, Coke, Buckingham and Strafford. This may 
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be the fault of the authorities, but at any rate it is possible for the reader 
amid the details of these volumes to lose the thread of the events. He 
misses here and there the guidance which was furnished by the general- 
izations and analyses of motive which so distinguished the history in its 
earlier parts. 

Still in none of his volumes has Mr. Gardiner added more to our 
knowledge of the period than in the last which he has published. In it 
he has incorporated the results of his study of the Clarke Papers, of the 
correspondence of the French agents, Bellievre and Montreuil, of the 
Roman Newsletters, the Verney Papers, the Hamilton Papers, the Clar- 
endon Collection and a variety of other material which has been used 
by earlier writers either imperfectly or not at all. His researches among 
the Thomasson Tracts, which had already yielded so much, have been 
continued. By careful sifting and especially by due regard to chrono- 
logical sequence, he has been able to explain many of the hitherto 
obscure events of the years 1647 and 1648. Of prime importance is 
the light thrown upon the character of Cromwell. Mr. Gardiner bases 
his estimate first of all upon the utterances of the man himself. But 
the publication of the Clarke Papers has made accessible important ma- 
terial of which Carlyle knew nothing. The other contemporary and 
later authorities, particularly the pamphlets of Lilburne and Wildman, 
have been subjected to careful criticism. The result has been to show 
that Cromwell was " no divinely inspired hero or faultless monster, but 
a brave, honorable man, striving according to his light to lead his 
countrymen into the paths of peace and godliness." On the other hand 
he has rescued Cromwell's fame from the charge of hypocrisy, though 
his conduct was such as to make it " the most natural thing in the world " 
for his contemporaries to think him a hypocrite. Though a man of the 
deepest spiritual nature, Cromwell was not an idealist. He cared not 
for paper constitutions or fine-spun systems. His practical genius 
demanded a working system, whether it were in politics or religion — an 
arrangement which would bring the maximum of liberty and moral 
strength. Therefore he was a man of expedients and compromises. 
He saw only a short distance ahead, he frequently hesitated and changed 
his base of operations ; yet his eye was ever fixed upon the same goal. 
When he led the army against the Presbyterian Parliament, it was not 
because he had ceased to be submissive to authority and a friend of 
parliamentary government, but because to him the citizen soldiery 
seemed the only power that could prevent a coalition between Parlia- 
ment, the King and the Scots, and the consequent ruin of England. In 
this connection Mr. Gardiner throws much light upon the relations 
between Cromwell and Cornet Joyce and the events which led to the 
removal of the King from Holmby House. After Parliament had been 
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overawed Cromwell turned to the King, hoping to reach some satisfac- 
tory agreement with him. At the same time he was negotiating with 
Parliament and opposing the extremists in the army. His work 
throughout 1647 was that of a mediator. He sought by all means in 
his power to avert war and save the remnants of the constitution. By 
so doing he incurred the hatred of Presbyterians and Levellers, and was 
understood by only a few kindred spirits. 

But with Charles Stuart compromise was impossible. Cromwell had 
hoped that after he had been thoroughly beaten it would be possible 
to come to terms with him. But now Charles would not abandon the 
militia or the negative voice, least of all the church. He sought to 
play the parties off against each other and kept faith with none. He 
was continually seeking foreign aid and, like an uncompromising idealist, 
falling back upon the " higher law " of the kingship as a justification for 
his duplicity. It took the Second Civil War fully to convince Cromwell 
of the impossibility of getting along with Charles. Then he threw com- 
promises to the winds, struck hands for the time with the Levellers and 
relentlessly pursued the King till he brought him to the scaffold. In that 
act Cromwell stood as the representative of an independent England 
and the opponent of all forms of foreign interference. 

The result of the struggle was the downfall of the Tudor monarchy and 
the apparent ruin of the constitution. By the men of that day a com- 
promise which should restore harmony between the crown and the nation 
could not be devised. If the King had been restored upon any terms 
acceptable to himself, he would have attempted the restoration of the 
old system. At the other extreme were the Levellers, who wanted a 
thorough-going democratic revolution. Between the two stood the 
Presbyterians, who desired a parliamentary system in both church and 
state. But in religion they were too intolerant to satisfy the demands of 
Cromwell and the Independents. Therefore amid the hopeless clash of 
parties the monarchy disappeared. 

In his treatment of the Civil War Mr. Gardiner has kept in view 
from first to last the compromise which was ultimately reached in 
1689. His last three volumes contain the record of the futile efforts 
which were made to reach such a settlement previous to 1649. Crom- 
well's work appears then to have been negative in its character, however 
much he himself may have desired the opposite. He, as the leader of 
the army, cleared the ground upon which the men of a later generation 
were to construct the modern system of parliamentary government in 
England. In the view of the historian that system is itself a com- 
promise, the result of long continued efforts to satisfy the claims of 
both the crown and the nation. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 



